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whether to prove a strong theory, or to bolster a weak theory. The book is a good 
one, both for teachers who want to teach, and for theorizers who want to quarrel. 

Frederic Burk. 
The Normal School, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A School Grammar of Attic Greek. By Thomas Dwight Goodell. 
[Twentieth Century Series.] New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

In view of the fact that Goodwin's and Hadley-Allen's are such excellent Greek 
grammars, and so firmly established in the colleges and schools of the United States, 
one might naturally ask whether or not it is worth while to offer another school Greek 
grammar. A careful reading of Professor Goodell's grammar will, I think, cause one 
to answer this question in the affirmative. The author has in large measure succeeded 
in the tasks, " to aid in meeting the legitimate demands for better results from time 
and labor expended, and to lighten the task of future Greek students," which he has 
set himself in his preface and dedication. 

It is from the viewpoint of the student rather than that of a critical scholar that I 
have read this book and make the comments which follow. 

The introduction on the language and dialects is good, and the Greek spelling of 
proper names is to be approved. The discussion of the alphabet, accents, etc., shows 
a welcomed brevity, conciseness, and clearness ; but I doubt whether the omission of 
sound symbols for most of the diphthongs, and the German a for r/ and the German 
Seele for « will be helpful to most beginners or inexperienced teachers. The mor- 
phology shows many changes in arrangement which will lighten the labors of the 
student; such as, possibly, the presentation of the o declension before the a -declension ; 
the vowel declension of adjectives immediately after the o- and a-declensions ; the 
brief but clear discussion of the various stems of the consonant declension immediately 
before and after the paradigms illustrating it, with helpful comment on accents, etc- 
The statement under contract vowel-stems, "vocative and dual do not occur," should 
read "rarely occur." For example, see lu/oZv in Plato. Other helpful suggestions 
in accent might have been made ; for example, neuters of the third declension usually 
have recessive accents; nouns with barytone liquid stems and stems in vt usually 
have vocative like stem, etc. The omission of these is not a fault, but their addition 
would, in my opinion, have aided the author's object. Is the vocative of ylyas and 
\4uv like nominative, or like stem as given by most grammarians ? The statement 
that the plural of iiiyas is regular, with no comment on accent, will probably cause 
students to write forms with short ultima, proparoxytone. The statement that dual 
forms of iy<l> and ai are confined to poetry is too broad, more than forty examples 
of these forms being found in Plato alone (see Augustus Roeper's Be dualis usu 
Platonica). The choice of ttaAm for paradigm verb is to be commended, \va by 
changing the quantity of its stem not being regular. 

The author is especially happy in his treatment of the verb, classes of verbs, 
stems, etc. Here to a higher degree than elsewhere, I think, he may be said to have 
attained his ideal. The twenty-six pages devoted to word-formation are especially 
rich in examples, and give a simple yet scholarly treatment of the subject which will 
be of great aid to students. 

As the author states in his preface, his treatment of syntax is somewhat revolu- 
tionary from the standpoint of the usual terminology and arrangement in both Latin 
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and Greek grammars. Naturally this will arouse some opposition among conserva- 
tives. I am rather of the opinion that we should be slow to discard a well-established 
term, though probably not entirely appropriate and clear, for another of doubtful 
superiority. The student will study and refer to other books, and this varied termi- 
nology will, I think, confuse the immature student rather than cause him to have a 
broader and clearer view, which would be the result with trained minds. Professor 
Gildersleeve's remark, "objections have been raised to the term potential, but nothing 
better has been suggested" (Gildersleeve's Syntax, p. 132, note), in my opinion, 
applies in this case. The usual term "accusative of specification" is as easy and 
almost as descriptive as "specifying accusative." The abandonment of such classifi- 
cations as "genitive of measure, material," "dative of advantage and disadvantage," 
etc., which might have been inclosed in parentheses, as are "locative" and "instru- 
mental," is to be regretted. The use of the expressions " from genitive " and " to 
and for dative " have some pictorial advantages. The examples are numerous and 
well chosen, and for the most part new. Among these the Anabasis has been given 
undue prominence. The translations are generally excellent. I note two cases where 
I should have classified differently. In paragraph 50<K the genitives in $avnd<nai tov 
KdWovs Kal fieyiOovs are, in my opinion, not genitives of cause used in exclamation, 
but simply the cause of 0av/jid<nai ; in paragraph 527 the dative in irepieppeiTo 6t& toO 
tlAank Kik\(f> does not illustrate, as I think, the locative dative idea, but the idea of 
manner, as Mr. Goodell's own translation, " completely," indicates. 

The discussion of the adjective, article, and pronoun, is clear and brief, and in 
some respects perhaps too brief. The treatment of the infinitive and participle is 
good, but paragraph 5°5 IZ should have been divided into at least two paragraphs ; 
likewise paragraph 583, on the "circumstantial participle," should have been more 
fully stated. 

The bold step of leaving prepositions almost entirely to the lexicon and the 
teacher is well taken. 

The author sets forth in his preface his method of classifying sentences, both 
simple and complex, by form rather than by function, which, as he states, has caused 
a complete recasting of the syntax of subordinate clauses. This task, necessarily 
difficult, he has fulfilled with varying success. The parts of certain complex sentences 
connected not less in form than in function — i. e., apodosis and protasis in unreal 
conditional sentences — are treated in paragraphs 461c, 467^, 468^, and in paragraph 
649, one hundred pages apart, without any reference in the latter to the former. For 
example, paragraph 649 says, " el with indicative imperfect and aorist, rarely pluper- 
fect, is used to imply that the supposition is past realization, opposed to known fact 
(Unreal Past Condition)," without stating the part of the main clause in determining 
when the el with secondary tense is so used. It is true that this may be learned from 
the examples, but a clear statement of this and other such points in ef-clauses would 
have been in strict keeping with the author's classification according to form, and 
have done much to have combined the advantages of his method with those of the 
functional treatment. As it stands, I do not think that in his treatment of conditional 
sentences the author has succeeded in the task which he set for himself. The classifi- 
cation of other subordinate clauses by introductory words is a distinct gain, but here 
again there is a lack of sufficiently full cross-references to enable the student to group 
easily for himself related forms and to pass readily from the classification by form to 
the one by function. Space is, of course, an element, but such could be saved else- 
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where, for example, in paragraphs in 461 and 467, without loss, but rather with gain 
of conciseness, as the author has clearly shown in paragraph 470, where there is more 
reason for giving two paragraphs to the use of the imperfect and aorist with et$e or 
eiyap than devoting two paragraphs with three subheads to the use of the imperfect 
and aorist with &v, especially as the wording of these differs in sections a and b in no 
respect. 

The sections on particles and word-order are welcomed, as would have been an 
appendix on grammatical terms, weights, measures, money, and chronology, such as 
is given in Babbitt's Greek Grammar, especially by high-school teachers, who do not 
fael that they should ask their students to buy such a book as Gows's Companion to 
School Classics. This might have been given the place vacated by prosody, which in 
a school grammar of Attic Greek may well be omitted, since all school editions of 
Homer have good metrical introductions. 

Notwithstanding the objections, which may or may not be real, and which I have 
noted above, I think all will agree that Professor Goodell has in this grammar made a 
distinct contribution to the proper and scholarly study of the Greek language. 

P. H. Saunders. 
University of Mississippi. 



Advanced English Grammar. By William T. Harris. New York : Globe 
School Book Co. Pp. 511. 

Why this book should be called an advanced English grammar is not easy to see, 
for of the advance in English philology within the last quarter of a century there is not 
the slightest trace. It is rather a reversion to the Lindley Murray type, commonly 
supposed by the optimists to be well-nigh extinct. 

The author assures us that " the plan of the book is in strict accordance with the 
best pedagogical thought and practice." The plan may be, but unfortunately the con- 
tents certainly are not. It is seriously to be regretted that another text-book has been 
added to the list of grammars that help to keep alive linguistic absurdities long since 
discarded by modern grammarians. Surely in no other subject would ignorance of 
fundamental principles be tolerated in a text-book. Students patiently drilled in such 
a book in the high school have everything to unlearn when they go to college, where 
they realize painfully the truth of Josh Billings's philosophy: "It's not ignorance that 
hurts ; it's knowing so much that isn't so." 

On turning over the pages rather hurriedly, I made the following notes : 

(32) "A direct question is one which can be answered by yes or no;" (33) "An 
indirect question is one which cannot be answered by yes or no." Then, "Who is that 
man ? " " What is your name ? " are not direct questions. They cannot be answered by 
yes or no. They are, therefore, indirect questions. 

(123) " An intransitive verb is made transitive when it is given an object like 
itself in meaning. Example : Your old men shall dream dreams (Bible)." For all 
that, "dream" remains an intransitive verb, the action is still confined to the subject. 
This is a mystery to the uninitiated. 

( 190) " Avoid ending a sentence with a preposition." It is difficult to understand 
how or where such a rule originated. There is nothing in the language from King Alfred 
to the present, more idiomatic. I've seen many a good English sentence spoiled to 
observe this artificial rule. "I want a light by which I may read," "This is the place 



